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DEATH OF MISS KOKAN 


They immediately asked her to come 
home. In compliance with this request 
she presented an ill-report and was 
released but Mr. Tsuji was sentenced to 
five days’ detention. 

“On the day her release our foundress 
put up at an inn named Sakai Tora. The 
landlord was very much moved to hear 
our doctrines through the mouth of our 
foundress and spoke of them to the 
officials. After that they assumed a mild 
attitude.” 

Judging from the above quotation I 
think our foudress must have been re- 
leased on bail. But on the very evening 
of her release she taught the landlord 
and so much moved him that he at once 
spoke of his deep impression to his 
acquaintances among the judges. After 
chat their examinations became much 
more moderate. 

“In December our foundress was 
sentenced to a fine of twenty-five yen. 
‘The judgment has been suspended on 
account of her illness.) 

“ After looking at the dead body of her 
jlaughter, Kokan, and patting it, she said, 
“Poor daughter! You must soon come 
»ack again to this world.” And she never 
ooked sorrowful. Kokan’s death took 
alace on the 28th day of August in the 
3th year of Meiji.” 

Thus Kokan died on the 28th of August 
n the 8th year of Meiji in her 39th year. 
She was born as the youngest daughter 
o our foundress and helped her while she 
was full of troubles. But in after years 
she went to the Kajimoto family against 
yur foundress’ will and at last died. As 
o her death we can understand what 
was our foundress’ opinion through the 
Jfudesaki (Holy Scripture). 


Lodgers’ Report 


Her next suffering was at the Tamba- 
chi Police Station. About this affair we 
lave reports written by our foundress 
lated the 7th of October in the 14th year 
f Meiji. They must have been written 
cording to the solar calendar, I presume. 
Phe 8th of October fell on the 15th of 
\ugust of the lunar calender. 

It goes without saying that not a year 
assed without some mishaps to our 
oundress from the 8th to the 14th Meiji. 

In the 10th year, my uncle Shuji was 
onfined to the police-station and the 
rison, and in the 13th year he was again 
etained at the Tambaichi Police Station. 
sut I will pass over them as our found- 
ess was free from them. 


Plum Blossoms in front of the Foundress’ Sanctuary 


What I am now going to tell seems to 
have originated in the lodgers’ reports on 
the 16 and 17th of September. The 17th 
of September of the solar calender fell on 
the 23rd of July of the lunar calender. 
In about the 14th year of Meiji our 
doctrines spread in the city of Osaka 
and the number of followers coming to 
Tambaichi was daily increasing. Ac- 
cordingly the police authorities made 
their surveillance strict and paid much 
attention to the 26th of the month. Now 
let us imagine the state of affairs from 
the surviving reports. 

Looking at the signed confession of 
K. Kishimoto, dated the 17th, we find that 
he and eleven followers together with 
Mr. Shirobei Umetani seem to have 
lodged at Kishimoto’s house. And the 
confession by R. Yamazawa dated the 
26th of September states, “ Although I 
allowed Yokichi Hase and five others to 
stay with us, I neglected to hand in the 
report,” and on account of this he was 
fined. Judging from the above con- 
fessions, I think that the authorities 
came round on the 17th and in addition 
to our negligence which they pointed 
out, they found that the reports had 
been signed by proxy, and this made them 
very angry. As they had been waiting 
for something to happen, this incident 
became gradually serious in character, 
ending in the summons of not only her 
attendants but also our foundress herself. 

The examiners questioned her about 
the lodgers’ report, the lodging-house 
with a steam-bath, keeping a lodging 
house without a license, accommodation 
for the sake of followers, and the red 
clothes worn by our foundress. 


The following is the report dated the 
8th from our froundress to Mr. Shiro 
Nakagawa, police-inspector in the 7th 
rank. Another report of the same purport 
was handed in to the Tambaichi Police 
Station on the 7th. Our foundress and 
others were fined 50 sen each but I am 
sorry that I cannot find the written 
judgment anywhere. 

REPORT 
Mishima, Yamabe-gun, 
Yamato, Osaka-fu 
October 8th, 14th year of Meiji 

To Mr. Shiro Nakagawa, police in- 
spector 
Dear Sir: 

Today you have summoned me and 
asked why I call out the name of Tenri- 
o-kami and wear red clothes. I am sorry 
to have troubled you so much but I think 
I must tell you the reason for it. Well, 
forty-four years ago, when my eldest son 
had been suffering from the disease in 
his legs for about a year, I heard of 
faith-curer named Ichibei who had per- 
formed wonderful things. I at once sent 
for him and asked him to practise the 
faith-cure. My son was healed for the 
moment but in about three or four days 
he was again ill. And in October of the 
next year (10th year of Tempo), he 
swooned several times and once when he 
went out to draw water from a well he 
fell and became unconscious. We again 
sent for Ichibei. While he was talking 
with my husband I was engaged in the 
preparation of the pickles, and felt a 
sudden pain in my waist. My husband also 
developed eyedisease then. Accordingly 
we earnestly prayed for our healing. 

(To be continued ) 
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ASSERTION OF A 
TENRIKYOIST 

Critique on H. van Straelens’ 

The Religion of Divine Wisdom—— 


by Prof. Y. Moroi, 
translated by M. Nishikawa. 


Whether Tenrikyo is eclectic 
religion or not? 


In this book Straelen takes Tenrikyo to 
be original, but at the same time he is 
saying everywhere that the teaching of 
Tenrikyo itself is nothing but a kind of 
religious eclecticism. He may say so 
seeing that Tenrikyo has common el- 
ements with some other religions. Point- 
ing out that some of the teachings of 
Tenrikyo are like those of Christianity 
in the beginning of this book, turning the 
force of his argument to point out that 
some teachings of Tenrikyo are so much 
like those of other religions as well as 
Christianity, he carries his argument so 
far as to explain the teaching of Tenrikyo 
as a religious eclecticism. Could it be 
rightly insisted that Tenrikyo is nothing 
but a religious eclecticim, though the 
outsider is liable to take Tenrikyo to be 
as such? Generally speaking of religious 
eclecticism, if a founder of a religion has 
religious culture based on various religi- 
ons we may call the religion eclecticism, 
but, if not, we can not say so simply 
with elemental analysis of its teaching. 
Of coures, the Foundress of Tenrikyo may 
have been under the influences of various 
thoughts in Her time. Even, if what is 
found in the teaching of Tenrikyo is 
common with various thoughts, taking it 
from a scientific standpoint, one can not 
say that they were intentionally introduc- 
ed. The Foundress founded Tenrikyo 
through a Divine Revelation by God the 
Parent and always afterwards She ex- 
pounded Her teachings under the God the 
Parent’s Revelation. But we must lay 
great emphasis upon the fact that various 
opposite relgious thoughts are wonderful- 
ly united into the doctrine of Tenrikyo. 
Therefore, if a Christian exmaines the 
doctrine of Tenrikyo, Tenrikyo may be 
regarded as a religion with some similari- 
ty. And if a Confucian does so, it may 
be also regarded as a religion with some 
similarity to Confucianism. In the same 
manner, it may be regarded as a religion 
with some similarity to Buddhism, Taoism 
and even Islamism. It is very important 
that these similarities are not made 
intentionally through the means of religi- 
ous eclecticism, but they are essentially 
found in the doctrine of Tenrikyo as a 
result. Here we have the basis of an 
argument that Tenrikyo is quite different 
from the so called eclectic religions of 
the world. Bahaism, for instance, asserted 
itself as such eclectic religion which was 
made intentionally as a kind of organizati- 
on of various religions. Tenrikyo is quite 


different from such, and what seems 
eclecticism in its doctrine is what is 
naturally discovered as a result. On the 
contrary, we can say that Tenrikyo is the 
most ultimate and perfect in its reality. 
In Tenrikyo, its teaching is called ‘ Dame- 
no-oshie’ (the final teaching), by which 
we can insist from the above statement. 
There are two main currents in the 
religious thoughts of the world, one of 
which is the religious thought based on 
the idea of God’s Favour and the other is 
based on the idea of the law of causality. 
The former is called monotheism to which 
belongs Judaism, Christianity, Islamism 
and so on. On the other hand, early 
Buddhism, which afterwards became like 
theism, is based on the law of causality. 
Tenrikyo, however, lays an emphasis 
upon the side of the law of causality in 
daily life and at the same time upon the 
side of Favour by God the Parent in the 
finality. It is the law of causality in 
daily life which is under the Favour of 
God the Parent that we find in the 
doctrine of Tenrikyo. The two elements 
of the religious thoughts of the world in 
this way, are perfectly united into the 
doctrine of Tenrikyo. This is very im- 
portant and noteworthy, but considering 
each side of the doctrine of Tenrikyo from 
each standpoint, they may say Tenrikyo 
is like it’s own religion. They overlook 
the other side of the doctrine of Tenri- 
kyo. And, generally speaking of the idea 
of salvation, there are two important 
views, one of which is the idea of 
salvation in the eternity and the other 
is the salvation in the reality. Upon 
which is the emphasis laid in a really 
good religion? We should say also in 
this point that soch ideas of salvation 
are united into the doctrine of Tenrikyo, 
which we will state afterwards. 
Generally speaking, the salvation in the 
eternity used to be thought as the one in 
the other world which is entirely away 
from the actual and earthly world. The 
salvation in the actual and earthly world, 
on the other hand, is liable to be thought 
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as the one without eternity. The salvati- 
on of Tenrikyo, however, includes the 
two sides of salvation. Salvation natural- 
ly should be actual, but it is under the 
aspect of eternity that salvation is really 
completed. In the religions of the world 
there are two kinds of salvation, one of 
which is based on physical and bodily 
element and the other is based on spiritual 
and mental element. What is called folk 
beliefs belongs to the former, and what is 
called ethical religion to the latter. 
However, we can not always distinguish 
body from mind of man clearly. In the 
realty of man, the physical and bodily 
element and the spiritual and mental 
element are indistinguishably united. It 
is very difficult to get the compatibility, 
but Tenrikyo has an original doctrine in 
which we could fine its perfect compati- 
bility from an original viewpoint. As 
for this point, too, it may be regarded as 
a different one, as commented by outsider 
from various viewpoints. For instance, 
Confucianist, Taoist and even Shintoist 
may regard Tenrikyo as like as their 
own religion through this doctrine. And 
further some one may take it for a 
religion in which folk beliefs or primitive 
religions are included. In this way we 
can find various aspects in the doctrine 
of Tenrikyo. Such being the case, we 
can say that some elements of various 
religicns are perfectly united in the 
doctrine of Tenrikyo in the end. This 
does not mean that Tenrikyo is religious 
eclecticism as Straelen says, but rather 
that it is quite original. Of course we 
know that a discussion on this point may 
result in an endless discussion between 
the outsider and the insider of Tenrikyo. 
We only want to say that there must be 
a full basis of an argument, that its 
founder was under various religions and 
the religion was intentionally founded, in 
order to say that a religion is religious 
eclecticism. We can not say such a thing 
carelessly, if we stand at least on an 
scientific standpoint. 
(To be continued) 
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THE MIKAGURA-UTA 
“ Mikagura-Uta Kogi” 
written by Prof. T. Fukaya, 
translated by Hideo Mimoto. 


THE FOURTH SECTION 
okunaraba : will explain 
ekai ichiretsu: people of the world 
samu nari: will harden, i. e. will become 
joyous. 

With the arrival of the pre-ordained 
noment God who created the world will 
ise the Foundress as the Shrine, appear 
n the world, and explain the reason for 
reation, the principle of divine guidance, 
ind the principle of whole hearted salva- 
ion. The people of the world hearing 
he true teachings for the first time will 
rradually become cheerful and joyous. 

Ordinarily there is no one who has 
iny suffering; indeed man is always 
uffering on account of some sorrow. 
Chis is because they do not understand 
he structure of creation, have unnatu- 
al desires which do not harmonize with 
Tenri or divine principles and try to 
ealize their will through improper 
neans. Thus, the cause for suffering 
Ss not in the outside world but in the 
elf. God has appeared to teach and 
nake clear the divine principles of 
fenri and to thus give happiness to 
nankind. If the principles of Tenri are 
inderstood, pain disappears and one 
laturally decomes joyous. 
chiretsu ni hayaku 
o the people of the world quickly 

tasuke wo isogu kara 

salvation we wish to rush 
kai no kokoro mo isame kake 
vorld mind also take heart and rejoice 
ince we are in a rash to quickly save the 

people of the world, 

Zou, the people of the world, take heart 
and rejoice. 

chiretsu ni hayaku tasuke wo: to quickly 
ave the people of the world. isogu kara: 
ince we are in a rush, i.e. God is in 


rush to save the people of the world.° 


+ is common knowledge that the Found- 
ess shortened her life by twenty five 
ears on account of her being in haste 
> save mankind, and thus did not live 
ut her predestined life of one hundred 
nd twenty five years. 

kai no kokoro mo isame kake: the people 
f the world take heart and rejoice. 
The will of God is to save mankind 
; quickly as it is possible and the 
urpose of our religion also lies herein. 
ut at the same time it is important 
yat we make the people of the world 
ike heart and rejoice. How then does 
1e take heart and rejoice from the 
ery depth of his being? This is 
tained through understanding the 
‘inciple that the body is a loan from 
od, through realizing one’s innen, i. e. 
1e principle that one’s present life 
rcumstances are a result of his past 
‘tions and through steeping oneself in 


Tanno. We note in the Basic Text that 
“Tanno is not simply resignation or 
forbearing. It is the act of seeing in 
all events, regardless of what may 
occur, the providence of God and of 
rejoicing as we take even greater 
control of the self.’ (Chapter 8, page 
155) 

In a word the Tenrikyo way of life 
might be summarized in the word tamno. 
The philosophy of tans carried into 
action represents hinokishin, the life of 
Tenrikyo followers. 

Note: Refer to 


Moroi, Yoshinori: 


Ninethly, Follow us up to here 
Tenthly, The amount of the harvest 
has been determined. 

When I try to deliver a sermon in 
the presence of agricultural people who 
have left the fields only a few moments 
earlier to come together for worship, I 
often wonder how I can best communi- 
cate the teachings of God. On such 
occasions the verses of the First Stanza 
always come to my mind. I believe 
that the Foundress, discovered that for 
calling forth deep emotional response 
these verses with a commonplace theme 


Instruments in accompaniment to Mikagura-uta 


“Tanno no Kyori,’ Hinokishin josetsu. 

How then shall we make the people 
of the world rejoice? This question, I 
shall try to answer gradually as we 
proceed into an explanation of the 
Teodori in twelve stanza. 

Note: A comparative study of dif- 
ferences in the endings of the first 
eight lines of the Ofudesaki and of 
the eight verses of the Mikagura-Uta 
Fourth Section is necessary from a 
doctrinal point of view. 

Refer: Nakayama, Shozen: Zoku 
Hitokoto Hanashi, pp. 96-8. 


THE FIFTH SECTION 


Firstly, New Years compost blessing, 
How wonderful ! 

Secondly, When blessings are received 
with a smile 
How promising! 

Thirdly, A joyous attitude forever hold. 

Fourthly, prosperity ! 

Fifthly, Principles appear as in a flood, 

Sixthly, Unrestrictedly, we have abun- 
dant crop. 

Seventhly, If this and that, you will 
grow and harvest 

Eighthly, Yamato enjoys a prosperous 
year ! 


were most suitable. The agricultural 
masses of her days lead a life of vigour, 
but it lacked in cultural content. They 
tread the very first steps of faith and 
did not exceed the stage of primitive 
benefit worship. 

As we leave the Fifth Section we 
progressively advance form what may 
appear as benefit worship to what is 
more seriously appertaining to religious 
faith. When we meditate on the First 
Stanza with these ideas in mind, we are 
able to appreciate the efforts of the 
Foundress who wanted to impart the 
joy of faith even unto people who are 
unable to read or write. 

Regardless of how profound the thou- 
ghts may be, if the audience is un- 
worthy, words fall on dead ears. When 
serious teachings on faith are taught 
undiluted, we find sometimes that the 
audience is unaccepting. It is necessary 
to judge the nature of one’s audience 
and with people who are interested in 
benefits for the self or for the family, 
there is no other way to guide than 
first provide satisfaction commensurate 
with their desire and later to lead on 
gradually to more serious faith. 

(To be continued 


Trade and Cultural Exchange 
Among Japan, China, and 
Korea From the Ninth to 

the Twelfth Century 
By Prof. Dr. Katsumi Mori 


At that time the peninsula was under 
the rule of Munchong of the Koryo 
dynasty, and autocratic government by 
nobles was firmly consolidated. Mun- 
chong had revised the tax system in such 
a way as to gather the wealth of the 
nation into his capital, and furthermore, 
in response to the wishes of Shen-tsung, 
he had resumed relations with China, 
with the result that trade between two 
countries was now flourishing. During 
Mun-chong’s thirty-six years reign, Ch- 
inese vessels are recorded to have called 
at Korean ports thirty-three times. 

During the eighth century, when Silla 
unified Korea, Japanese relations with 
that nation so deteriorated that official 
exchanges were discontinued. In the 
tenth century, however. Silla fell to 
Koryo, and the latter proved to be 
favorably disposed toward renewing con- 
nections with Japan. Mun-chong, for 
instance, petitioned the Japanese go- 
vernment for doctors to cure him of 
illness. 

In brief, the latter half of the eleventh 
century was a period of aristocratic rule 
and high cultural development in Japan 
and Korea as well as in China, and 
thanks to this coincidence, it was an 
exceedingly favorable time for Japanese 
trading vessels to begin sailing to conti- 
nental ports. 

During this era Japanese exports to 
China included mercury, sulphur, pearls, 
seashells, gold and silver lacquer, mother- 
of-pearl, swords, folding fans, and lumber. 
It is noteworthy that among the Chinese 
exports to Korea we find mercury im- 
ported from Japan, while on the other 
hand the Korean exports to China included 
seashells, mother-of-pearl, sulpher, “ Ja- 
panese fans”, “Japanese carts”, and so 
on. The principal Japanese imports from 
China were incense, spices, medicine, silk, 
porcelain, books, writing utensils, and 
copper coins, not to speak of peacocks 
and parrots, which were highly valued 
by the court. Silk and books imported 
by Korea from China were in some cases 
later exported to Japan. A commercial 
chain linked the three nations. 

Interchange extended into cultural fi- 
elds as well. After the last of the 
Japanese embassies to the T’ang, Japanese 
subjects, as stated before, were forbidden 
to go abroad. This did not necessarily 
apply to priests, who were sometimes 
able to secure imperial permission or the 
assistance of powerful nobles, but during 
the troubled period between the fall of 
the T’ang and the rise of the Sung. the 
culture of China dropped to such a low 
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level that priests rarely found 
it worthwhile to visit conti- 
nent. In particular, the study 
of Tendai Buddhist doctrines 
that had once flourished so in 
China had virtually come to 
an end. On the other hand, 
during the century and a half 
since Saicho had introduced 
the Tendai Sect into Japan, 
the Japanese had mastered 
its philosophy to the extent 
that they now felt themselves 
qualified to teach the Chinese, 
and on occasion they did. 
For example, at the request 
of the Reverend Te-shao of 
Mt. Tvien-t’ai, the Japanese 
priest Nichiren, who crossed 
to China in 954, carried with 


A Graduation Ceremnony 


him a number of Tendai 
books that had been lost in 
China. Somewhat later, the famous Gen- 
shin of the Enryaku-ji sent his disciple 
Jakusho with a questionnaire on Tendai 
teachings directed to Chih-li of Ming- 
chou. At the same time, Genshin also 
sent his own work, the Ojo Yoshu (The 
Essentials of Salvation — a basic text of the 
Japanese pietist sects) to China, where 
it became known to a number of Buddhist 
scholars. When Jojin visited China in 
1072, he took with him Tendai books, 
paintings, and statues to the number of 
six hundred. 

Mun-chong’s fourth son, a priest, went 
to China to gather scriptures for a Korean 
printing of the ¢vipitaka and with the aid 
of Chinese priests obtained six thousand 
chuan of newly translated works. To 
make his publication more complete, he 
also requested books from Japan. The 
Korean ftvipitaka later was transmitted 
not only to Japan but to the kingdoms 
of Liao and Chin as well. Among the 
scriptures collected, some that had orig- 
inated in China were eventually imported 
from Korea to Japan. 

Aside from importing scripsures, Ch6- 
nen, Jakusho, and the other pilgrim 
monks of this age made other cultural 
contributions. Uniformly, their purpose 
in going to China was to visit the sacred 
mountains of Wu-t’ai and T’ien-t’ai, es- 
pecially the former, where by paying 
homage to its patron, the Bodhisattva 
Manjusri, they hoped to attone for their 
sins and gain admittance to the paradise 
of the Buddha Amida (Amitabha). Con- 
sequently, their accounts of their journeys 
contributed to the growth in Japan of 
Manjusri’s cult, as well as to the custom 
of traveling about to the various locations 
sacred to the Bodhisattva Kannon. By 
introducing into Japan the Sung printed 
edition of the tripitaka, the returned 
pilgrims also started a fashion for copy- 
ing sutras and holding services in honor 
of them. The current belief that the 
world was soon coming to an end owed 
much to ideas they imported from China. 

There was considerable exchange of 


arts and crafts along the Japan-Korea 
China trade route. A remarkable example 
is that of mother-of-pearl ware. This hac 
first been imported to Japan from China 
but by the Sung it had virtually beer 
forgotten in that country. In Japan, how 
ever, the techniques for making it hac 
continued to progress, and along wit} 
Japanese lacquer ware, it was ofter 
praised by continental writers. One Chi 
nese source of the Sung period state: 
flatly that mother-of-pearl articles origi 
nated in Japan. 

Another Chinese art that took root i 
Japan in this period was calligraphy, an 
specimens of elegant Japanese writins 
excited considerable admination amon; 
the Chinese. Japanese folding fans, ofte: 
adorned with gold and silver or witl 
opulent paintings in the unique Japanes 
style were greatly appreciated both i 
China and Korea. One Korean envo: 
included Japanese fans among the item 
he was taking as tribute to the Sun; 
emperor, and imitations of them wer 
made in both the continental nations. 

The three-nation trade carried on b 
Japan, China, and Korea reached a peak ii 
this era, but it was not destined to las 
much longer. After the first of the twelft! 
century, Korea was torn by a series o 
rebellions, and Japanese merchants in Ko 
rean ports suffered considerable damag 
therefrom. This, coupled with the fac 
that narigation methods had improve 
greatly, led the Japanese to abandon th 
Korean markets and sail directly acros 
the East China Sea to China. When i 
the thirteenth century the Mongols cor 
quered the eastern part of the continen 
Japan was again completely shut off fror 
her two neighbors. 
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